POTATO.

the carbonate of potassium see Potash.) Bi-
carbonate of potassium is obtained by expos-
ing a solution of the carbonate to the air,
carbonic acid being imbibed from the atmo-
sphere, and crystals being deposited; or it
is formed more directly by passing a current
of carbonic acid gas through a solution of
the carbonate of such a strength that crys
tals form spontaneously. It is much used
in medicine for making effervescing drinks.
Nitrate of potassium is nitre, or saltpetre.
(See Nitre.) Sulphate of potassium (K3SOi)
is used medicinally as a mild laxative, in
ma.'kfag some kinds of glass and alum, and
in manures. The bi-wljphate (KHSO*) is
used as a chemical reagent, and in calico-
printing and dyeing. Chlorate of potassium
(KCI03) is employed in the manufacture
of lucifer matches, in certain operations in
calico-printing, and for filling friction-tubes
for firing cannon. It is a well-known
source of oxygen. The I i-ohromate (R^CaA)
is also used in calico-printing and dyeing.
Cyanide of potassium (KC?) is much used
in photography.

Potato (Solatium tuberosum), a. plant be-
longing to the natural order Solanaceae,
which also includes such poisonous plants as
nightshade, henbane, thorn-apple, and to-
bacco. "We owe this esculent to western
South America, where it still grows wild
chiefly in the region of the Andes, producing
small, tasteless, watery tubers. The potato
was first introduced into Europe by the Span-
iards after the conquest of Peru, by whom it
was spread over the Netherlands, Burgundy,
and Italy before the middle of the 16th cen-
tury. In Germany it is first heard of as a
rarity in the time of Charles Y. Sir John
Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir Walter
Baleigh are all credited with the first intro-
duction of the tuber intoEngland (1565). Al-
though the potato was tolerably widely dis-
tributed on the continent of Europe before its
appearance in Britain it seems to have been
cultivated more as a curiosity than as an
article of food, and Ireland is said to have
been the country in which it was first culti-
vated on a large scale for food. In the course
of the 18th century it became a favourite
article of food with the poorer classes in Ger-
many; but in France there existed so violent
a prejudice against it that it did not come
into general use until towards the end of the
century. The potato is a perennial plant,
with angular herbaceous stems, growing to
the height of 2 or 3 feet; leaves pinnate;
flowers pretty large, numerous, disposed in

corymbs, and coloured violet, bluish, red-
dish, or whitish. The fruit is globular, about
the size of a gooseberry, reddish-brown or
purplish when ripe, and contains numerous
small seeds.   The tubers, which furnish so
large an amount of the food of mankind,
are really underground shoots abnormally
dilated, their increase in size having been
greatly fostered by cultivation.   Their true
nature is proved by the existence of the
'eyes' upon them.    These are leaf-buds,
from which, if a tuber or a portion of it con-
taining an eye is put into earth, a young
plant will sprout, the starchy matter of the
tuber itself supplying nutriment until it
throws out roots and leaves, and so attains
an independent existence.   The potato suc-
ceeds best in a light sandy loam containing
a certain proportion of vegetable matter.
The varieties are very numerous, differing
in the time of ripening, in their form, size,
colour, and quality.   New ones are readily
procured by sowing the seeds, which will
produce tubers the third year, and a full
crop the fourth.   But the plant is usually
propagated by sowing or planting the tubers,
and it is only in this way that any one
variety can be kept in cultivation.   Like all
plants that are extensively cultivated, and
under very different circumstances of soil,
climate, and artificial treatment, the potato
is extremely subject to disease.    Among
the diseases to which it is liable are the
'curl,' the 'scab,' the' dry-rot/ and the 'wet-
rot/ besides the more destructive potato
disease proper. The principal feature of the
curl is the curling of the shoots soon after
their first  appearance.    After that they
make littie progress, and sometimes dis-
appear altogether.   The plants produce no
tubers, or only a few minute ones, which
are unfit for food.   The scab is a disease
that attacks the tubers, which become cov-
ered with brown spots on the outside, while
underneath the skin is a fungus called Tu*
lercinia scabies.    The dry-rot is character-
ized by a hardening of the tissues, which
are completely gorged with mycelium (the
vegetative part of fungi).    In the disease
called wet-rot the potato is affected much in
the same way as by-the dry-rot; but the tu-
bers, instead of becoming hard and dry, are
soft.   The fungus present in wet-rot is sup-

rot. The potato disease par excellence was
first observed in a serious form in Great
Britain in the year 1845. Usually the first
sign of this disease is the appearance of brown
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